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a knowledge of Divine truth not clearly re- 
vealed therein or supported thereby. 

Especially did they manifest a reverential 
awe in regard to the sacred mysteries of 
the Godhead; shrinking from the use of 
any unscriptural terms in speaking or writ- 
ing of them, such as Trinity or Person. 
Nor did they presume to define or to formu- 
late, more closely than the Holy Scriptures 
plainly reveal them to us, the separate offices 
and attributes of the Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit, but believed that they were “one 
God over all, blessed forever.” 

One of the most remarkable evidences that 
thev were Divinely led and restrained in 
this respect, may be found in the fact that 
the 7th verse of the 5th chapter of the Ist 
Epistle of John, (on which the term Trinity 
was founded,) is now, by universal admission 
of the best scholars of all the churches, 
confessed to be an interpolation, which will 
doubtless be omitted in the new edition of 


the English Bible. 


Yet while gladly according to the Holy 
Scriptures all that sacred authority they 
claim for themselves, or that their Divine 
origin entitles them to, and reverently 
acknowledging that they are the words of 
God, and the written word of the Lord, yet, 
inasmuch as they solemnly give to the Lord 
Jesus Christ the special title of “ the Word 


es | of (50,’’ the early Friends felt best satisfied 


THE THEOLOGY OF THE EARLY 
FRIENDS, 


THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, 


In the course of a recent review of their 
voluminous writings, I have been more. than 
ever impressed with the profound reverence 
With which they always regard every part 
ofthe Holy Scriptures; recognizing with- 
out hesitation the decisive authority of their 
leclarations, especially the words of the 
Lord Jesus and of His inspired Apostles. 

Nor do they seek to overstrain them, in 
their interpretation of doctrine, or to affect 


to reserve for Him alone that designation. 
When I read the clear declarations of the 
Apostle Joho that the ‘‘ Word was God,” 
that He was the Creator of all things, 
from the beginning, and again, in Revela- 
tion, when John beheld ‘‘ Heaven opened” 
and One called ‘the Faithful and True,” 
the Judge and Captain of our Salvation; 
with the “armies of heaven following Him 
clothed in fine linen, white and clean,” and 
* on His head were many crowns,” and that 
He had a “ name written that no man knew 
but Himself,’’ and ‘‘ He was clothed with 
a vesture dipped in blood,” and ‘‘ His name’ 
is called the Word of God; I confess that 
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I dare not give that holy name to any 
created thing, even if it were, in some sense, 
a likeness of Him. 

Nor again, is it a mere dialectical distinc- 
tion which the early Friends made between 
the title the words of God, as applied 
to the Holy Scriptures, and ‘‘ the Word of 
God.” For they contain so many mes 
sages and promises of the Lord, to 
different conditions of the soul, reproving, 
alarming, quickening, instructing, invit- 
ing, soothing, encouraging, sustaining, 
which like the remedies for physical 
disease would be dangerous, perbaps fatal, 
if a stimulus or narcotic were wrongly 
applied—it becomes evident, that as the 
medicine chest is not the pbysician, neither 
is it the prescription, although it is full of 
his skilful compoundings; so the Bible, 
though full of the blessed warnings and 
hopes and truths of the gospel and words 
of the Lord Jesus, can hardly be called the 
“Word of God,” though His blessed Holy 
Spirit who inspired the record, is able to 
take from its treasured pages the message 
fitted to each seeking soul, and when opened 
and applied by His light and power, it 
becomes indeed to that soul, through living 
faith, the Word of the Lord. 

The very changes going on in our day 
in the text of the English Bible, through 


the discoveries of earlier manuscripts and 
the agreement of modern scholars, would 
of themselves render it evident that our 
copies of the sacred book could not be 
styled the Eternal Word of God, which 
changeth not, but endureth forever. 


For Friends’ Review. 


THOMAS DRUMMOND, 
WITH SOME NOTES ON IRISH HISTORY. 


(Continued from page 85.) 

Thomas Drummond, son of James Drum- 
mond, ‘‘ the last Laird of Comrie,’”’ was born 
in Edinburgh, in 1797. Thomas was an in- 
fant but three years of age, when, his father 
dying insolvent, the several estates of the 
family were sold, to pay debts largely in- 
curred in extensive improvements to the 
lands. At the age of sixteen, after receiving 
as good a scientific and classical education 
as his mother’s curtailed means would allow, 
Thomas obtained the appointment of a cadet- 
ship at the Royal Military Academy at 
Woolwich. 

The system of daily parades and drills, 
with the sense of surrendered freedom, 
proved very distasteful to Thomas during 
his first few months in the institution. His 
natural disposition, as a boy, seems to have 
been one full of tenderness. He felt for all 


suffering, especially holding in abhorrence 
such boyish pursuits as bird-nesting, Yy 
it shows how one’s mind may, through 
familiarity, be educated to look upon eyey 
so cruel an occupation as war, when we read 
in one of young Drammond’s letters to his 
mother, in which he speaks of a possible 
war aiding to secure his promotion :—* Phe 
vacancies have all been filled, and a few 
supernumeraries left. If Portugal don't help 
a little, promotion will be slow.” His bent 
for mathematics, however, secured him ap 
entrance into the Corps of Engineers, and, 
as it happened, a peaceful career in life, 

Several years were spent in the Highlands 
and on the coast of Scotland, in connection 
with tbe survey of Great Britain, which had 
been begun as early as 1783, by the measure. 
ment of the initial base-line on Hounslow 
Heath. Drummond also attended the chem. 
istry lectures at the University of Edin. 
burgh, and later, in London, the morning 
lectures of Professors Brande and Faraday 
at the Royal Institution. In the meantime, 
preparations having been ordered for the 
survey of Ireland, Drummond occupied 
himself in devising means to overcome the 
difficulties which it was anticipated would 
be encountered. These difficulties were such 
as arose from the nature of the climate of 
ireland and the large size of the triangles. 

There was wanted (Ist) a light for use 
at night or in murky atmospheres, of much 
greater power than the Argands recently 
brought into use, and (2d) an apparatus for 
continuously reflecting the sun’s rays from 
one point to another. The “ Drummond 
Light ” was quickly perfected, to supply the 
first need, and its first public trial took place 
in the vast armory in the Tower, an apart 
ment 300 feet in length. Sir John Herschel’s 
description of the result of the competitive 
test of the Argand, Fresnel and Drummond 
lights, is of interest. 

“The common Argand burner and pare 
bolic reflector of a British lighthouse were 
first exhibited, the room being darkened, 
and with considerable effect. Fresnel’s 
superb lamp was next disclosed, at whose 
superior effect the other seemed to dwindle, 
and showed in a manner quite subordinate. 
But when the gas began to play, the lime 
being now brought to its full ignition and 
the screen suddenly removed, a glare shone 
forth, overpowering, and, as it were, annibi- 
lating both its predecessors, which appeared 
by its side, the one asa feeble gleam, which 
it required attention to see, the other like 8 
mere plate of heated metal. A shout of 
triumph and admiration burst from all pres 
ent. Prisms to analyse the rays, photomettit 
contrivances to measure their intensity, and 
screens to cast shadows, were speedily it 
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requisition, and the scene was one of extra- 
ordinary excitement.”’ 

As to the second mentioned desideratum : 
the utility of employing the sun’s rays ip 
wrvey operations had been suggested and 
employed by Professor Gauss whilst en- 

ged in @ trigonometrical measurement in 
Hanover in 1822, and now, three years later, 
Drammond was enabled to supply his much 
superior instrument—the heliostat. 

The first step in the Irish survey, was a 
general reconnoisance of the island, made 
by Drammond, and his coadjutor, Colonel 
Colby, in the autumn of 1824. The triangu- 
lation began in the following spring, when 
Drammond tested both his heliostat and 
lime-light between Divis Mountain, near 
Belfast, and Slieve Snaght (the Snowy 
Mountain) sixty-seven miles distant. The 
former light by day, and the latter by night, 
were both distinetly visible at that great 
distance, and their practical success was 
thence assured. 

Thomas Drummond was engaged four 
years upon the Irish survey, his beaith suf- 
fering much from the anxiety and exposure 
attending its operations. During part of 
this time be was engaged in measuring the 
celebrated base-line on the border of Lough 
Poyle—said to be the most accurately- 
measured base in the world, notwithstand 
ing its length of nearly six and a half miles, 
and the fact that the line crosses the river 
Roe. 

By reason of the experience gained in this 
feld of operation, and partly, also, owing to 
an acquaintanceship with Lord Chancellor 
Brougham, Drummond was placed upon 
the Boundary Commission,—a commission 
which grew out of the enactment of a re- 
form bill for rectifying the boundaries of par- 
liamentary districts, whereby some of the 
decayed and inconsiderable boroughs might 
be disfranchised, whilst the representation of 
large and opulent towns might be increased. 
This work, in which Drummond took a lead- 
ing part, necessarily excited a great deal of 
criticism and strung opposition. It also re- 
sulted in largely turning the attention of 
Drummond from matters of science to social 
problems and the affairs of political life. In 
1833 he was appointed private secretary to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and in 
1835 accepted the position of Under Secre- 
tary of Ireland,—Lord Mulgrave being 
Viceroy, and Morpeth, Chief Secretary. 

The practical duties of administration 
mainly devolving upon the third in office, 
Drummond set himself as diligently at work 
lnstitating political and social reforms, as 
he had several years previously in making 
scientific improvements. The survey had 
afforded him excellent opportunities of be- 
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coming acquainted with the nature and char- 
acter of the Irish peasantry. Believing that 
the government might effect. wonders in 
Ireland, he ‘‘ entered upon bis duties with a 
head teeming with projects of reform, and a 
beart overflowing with affection for the Irish 
people.” 
(To be concluded.) 


ARE THE FREEDMEN RISING ? 


CHRISTIANSBURG, VA., Sept. 8th, 1880. 

In May, 1866, as a lay member of the 
Tenth Baptist Church of Philadelphia, Pa., 
but absent from my home and Lrethren in 
the service of the United States on special 
duty, as an officer of the United States Freed- 
men’s Bureau, baving direct reference to the 
interests of the Freed people, and located at 
Christiansburg, Va., | commenced at once 
to inquire into the spiritual and intellectual 
wants of this people, as well as to look after 
their temporal welfare. I soon ascertained 
the great need of hearty and self-deoying 
labor in that direction. I arrived here on 
May 25th and the following June opened 
the day-school which bas continued ever 
since, under the patronage of different asso- 
ciations, but chiefly through the unfaltering 
support given to it, by the Friends’ Freed- 
men, Association of Philadelphia, and the 
co-operation of the Penna. Abolition Society 
through H. M. Laing, with strong help in 
times of special need from my esteemed 
friend. Benjamin Coates. By a census of 
the Freed people which I was required to 
take, immediately upon my entering on my 
duties here, I fouad in three counties over 
which I then had jurisdiction some thirty 
colored Baptists in all, and these divided up 
among ‘Christian Baptists,” ‘“ Primitive 
Baptists’ and others, scattered and witbout 
any church organization whatever. I then 
decided to build a suitable house of worship 
at this place, and in it gather the scattered 
sheep of the flock. Ono Oct. 4th, 1867, this 
house was dedicated to the objects for which 
it was built (church avd school purposes) 
and the little band of thirty Baptists organ- 
ized into aregular Baptist church. At once 
a precious work of grace commenced, result- 
ing before the close of that year in an addi- 
tion of one hundred and twenty-one happy 
converts. Sixty-eight of this number were 
gathered out of a flourishing Sabbath-school 
of over two hundred scholars. Temperance 
divisions were organized at this and other 
places, and Sabbatb-schools were encouraged 
and strengthened by visitations and otber 
labors of love. During the year 1868 ano in- 
creasing interest in the work was experi- 
enced, and on every hand success attended 
our humble efforts to build up the cause of 
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Christ and do the people good. Fifty-one| Master. 1 have aided in securing groung 
and in the erecticn of very many meeting. 
houses, most of them used also for school 
purposes, in which churches and school 
have been gathered and sustained. The gid 
received and means employed in the work, a3 
nearly as I can calculate, are as follows: 


converts were added to the Christiansburg 
church on profession of faith in Christ, some 
twenty of the number being gathered from 
the Sabbath-school. On May 9th, 1869, I 
received license from my cburch to preach the 
gospel, and in a very humble way commenced 
to exercise my gifts in that direction. Dur- 
ing that year, besides the care of a large 
number of day-schools, as Assistant. Super- 
intendent of Education in the State of Vir- 
ginia, I gave general attention to the reli- 
gious interests of the people, and was suc- 
cessful in the organization of three new 
churches in this and an adjoining county. 
Sixty converts were added to the Christians 
burg church and forty-seven to the others. 
The new churches were organized by colo- 
nies from the Christiansburg church. 

The same year, Dec. 29th, I was ordained 
to the full work of the gospel ministry, and 
entered at once upon direct missionary labors 
among this people. Throughout the year 
1870 seventy-seven were received on profes- 
sion of faith into the Christiansburg church, 
sixty three into the churches constituted a 
year previous, and three new churches were 
organized with eighty converts added to 
them. During that year I traveled over three 
hundred miles of country, preaching Christ 
among the people, and giving general atten- 
tion to the Sabbath-school work, with great 
success and blessing attending my humble 
labors. Since then the work bas been in- 
creasing on my hands, the church at Chris- 
tiansburg not only gaining strength and 
power for good herself, but becoming the 
mother of over twenty churches, into which 
have been received on evidence of a change 
of heart and a profession of faith in Christ, 
over two thousand happy converts. I have 
also given the hand of fellowship to thoa- 
sands of happy converts gathered into other 
ehurches with whom I labored during pro- 
tracted efforts, and by other means of grace. 
In the Sabbath-school work the Lord has 
used’ His servant with much success, and 
has made him the instrument of gathering, 
encouraging and sustaining from one hundred 
and fifty to two hundred schools, numbering 
at least ten thousand teachers and scholars. 
From among these large numbers have been 
gathered into the Shepherd’s fold. I have 
aided ia giving educational advantages to a 
larger number than this; the results of which 
are being felt far and wide, and will be 
throughout all the future of this people. 

From the Christiansburg schoole alone, 
scores of students have gone forth to instruct 
others. Many are still pursuing their studies 
in higher institutions of learning, and quite a 
namber have entered the gospel ministry 
and are earnest workers in the cause of the 


Amount of cash on hand (personal) May, 66, 
Receipts from salary in ‘‘ government service,’’ and 
all personal sources, ‘‘ including Sciopticon Exhi- 
bitions’’ during the fourteen years of this service, 
Tenth Baptist church, Philada, Pa., during the four- 
teen years, j : ‘ . eel 
Other benevolent sources, including Friends’ Freed- 
men’s Association, &c., during the fourteen years, 
State and county authorities for school purposes dur- 
ing the fourteen years, 


Disbursements, 

Aid to churches, 

Educational work, . 

Physical relief, 

Postage, 6 ‘ ‘ 3 

Traveling expenses, including expenses of 
“Va. Singers,” ‘‘Sciopticon Exhibi- 
tions,”’ : : : : . 

All other expenses, including purchase of 
burial grounds, : 

Property, ‘‘real estate,’’ . 


$ 7,206 13 

‘ 8,380.86 
2,891.29 
268.00 


7:574-57 
, 13,944.92 
5,000.00 


+ | $ 2,400.0 


24,359.60 
8,375.33 
9,080,8, 


_— 


45,265.77 


Besides this I have distributed supplies 
of books, medicines, clothing, &c., from all 
sources amounting to over $100,000.00. 
The foregoing statement does not include 
the support of the Christiansburg schools 
and numerous other schools prior to Oct. Ist, 
1872, nor moneys received from the “ Freed. 
men’s Bureau” for educational purposes, 
and other indirect aid to various special 
objects claiming attention, amounting to 
probably $10,000.00. Among my labors have 
been the care of the blind, the halt and the 
maimed—the sick, indigent and suffering 
ones, and in a thousand different ways help 
has been given, from which we can obtain 


no statement whatever of results. 


Besides 


preaching, lecturing, presiding over various 
meetings for business, instructions to inqui- 
rers and converts, teachers’ institutes and 
every manser of help that perbaps could 
possibly be given publicly, there have also 
been thousands of personal applications for 
advice and instruction, letter writing, settle- 
ment of difficulties, &c., which have con 


sumed a large portion of my time. 


Daring 


the period I have named, an Association of 
churches has been gathered in this section, 
numbering 120, with a membership of 10; 


961. 


The additions by conversions for the 


vear ending July 31st, 1880, were 1,lI', 


with conversions 
numbering 441. 


in the Sabbath-schools 
Amount of money expent: 


ed for benevolent and other purposes during 


said year $13,552.78. 


Estimated value 


church property at the present date $51; 
825.00. With these facts before you | 
scarcely need to add that the people whoa 
I serve have gradually grown in intelli 
gence, respectability, good citizenship, aid 
as earnest, God-loving Christians ; with the 
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yeumulation of considerable property. The 
parriage relationship is being respected, and 
shigber standard of holy living is clearly 
gen and felt. 

True there is a great deal still to correct, 
puch that pains our hearts, which demands 

tient treatment, and the tender love of the 
Master to lead the erring and the sinful into 
the way of life and peace. But I am not 
now giving you a history of the troubles or 
eres and sorrows, but the blessings, the 
joys and fruition of what we have labored 
snd hoped for. 

The prospect is bright before us. What 
we want are still higher educational advan- 
tages at this point. I want $5,000 next 
year to put up the buildings which are neces 
sry, and am looking to our Heavenly Father 
tosend the needed help. As to our proposed 
sew chapel we have a good amount on hand. 
wmdexpect to be successful in it also. In 
enelusion, as 1 cannot prolong this already 
too long statement, I would say that I have 
tried to give you some little idea of the work, 
with a few of the results, including some of 
the means employed, and agencies used in 
carrying it forward, and for which I claim 
00 praise, only having done what duty and 
love to my Saviour prompted me to do, and 
being the instrument used by others in doing 
good to a poor and despised race of people. 
Feeling deeply grateful to all who have in 
sy way co-operated with us in the good 
work, and invoking the special blessing of 
or loving Father in Heaven to ever abide 
with them, I remain, yours very truly, 

C. 8. ScHAEFFER. 


oe 


THE reason why our progress at present 
8 80 slow, says James Gall, is, that we de- 
pend too exclusively on paid agency, which 
is,and must necessarily be, very limited,.and 
too little on the revived and cultivated en- 
thusiasm of the whole Christian chureh of 
Christ in all its members. 


“= 


“Wet, have you got any religion to- 
day?” asked a Christian friend of a Vermont 
shoemaker, somewhat noted for the simple 
td joyous earnestness of his religion. 
“Just enough to make good shoes, glory to 
God!” said he in reply, as with an extra 
pull he drew his thread firmly to its place! 
That’s the kind of religion we want! A re- 
ligion that makes each one faithful to bis 
Work; that rules behind the counter as well 
in the church; that guides the poor cob- 
bler'as he patches the old shoe of his cus- 
mer, as truly as the visitor of the “sick 
tnd in prison ;” and that never puts the big 
Potatoes only on top !— Covenant. 
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USE OF THE BIBLE IN PREACHING. 

A valued friend has sent the subjoined 
extract as defining the circumstances under 
which Friends’ of earlier times used the 
Bible in preaching. With the deepest re- 
gard for the judgment of older Friends who 
feel that no such circumstances now occur, 
and therefore that the necessity and pro- 
priety of so using the Bible bave ceased, we 
cannot but believe that all that is to be de- 
duced from such accounts is, that whenever 
there arose sufficient reasons for the use of 
the Bible in early times, it was used, in de- 
pendence on Divine wisdom and direction. 
Hence, although the conditions now may 
vary, the principle remains the same; and 
whenever there is sufficient reason now 
for such use of the Bible, a minister is at 
liberty to use it, reverently seeking for 
Divine wisdom and discretion, and subject 
to the judgment of the brethren. This is 
the decision of London Yearly Meeting; it 
is safe and in accordance both with the 
usage of the apostolic church and that of 
Friends in their first half century. 

This does not mean, however, that minis- 
ters or others are to read the Bible regu- 
larly in our meetings for worship, nor to act 
in unchristian disregard of the feelings and 
judgment of their brethren. 

But Christ is with His people always, as 
truly now as two hundred years ago, and 
His voice may be as clearly as then dis- 
cerned by those who are humble, patient, 
perfectly willing to door not todo, as He 
directs and inspires. 

“Let all your things be done in charity ;” 
and, ‘‘seek that ye may excel to the edifying 
of the church,”’—are two excellent rules, 
never to be broken. In many congregations 
it may never be proper or needful to use the 
Bible. But there are meetings, otber than 
those for regular worship—meetings for in- 
struction or preaching to the unconverted, 
where its use may be obligatory upon the 
faithful servant of Christ. 

“Stephen Grellet makes the following re- 
marks in relation to the practice of our 
Early Friends in taking the Bible with them 
to religious meetings. At Swarthmore, he 
saw the large Bible which used to be 
fastened with a chain to the rail of the min- 
isters gallery, and says: 

‘In former days Friends were at times 
interrupted in the course of their religious 
meetings or ministry, by opposers, who 
sometimes made false quotations from the 
Scriptures, or denied the correct quotations 
tbat Friendshad made; there was, therefore, 
a propriety in having a Bible at band, that 
the matter might be properly examined ; for 
Friends have uniformly maintained that they 
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have neither priociple nor doctrine contrary 
to the Scriptures, and that if any man pre- 
tending to be under the influence of the 
Divine Spirit, asserts anything contrary to 
the plain testimony of Scripture, be is under 
a delusion. Thus we find that Samuel 
Bownas and others of our ancient Friends 
sometimes had to take the Bible out of their 
pocket, whilst preaching to the people, that 
by referring to chapter and verse, they 
might show to the assembly that they were 
wrongfully charged with having made false 
quotations.’ ” 


oe 
For Friends’ Review. 


WOLVES. 


‘Fiercer than evening wolves,” is the 
description which Habakkuk gives of the 
horses of the Chaldeans, ‘“ that bitter and 
hasty nation,’ which the Lord was about to 
bring against His rebellious and faithless 
people. And one reason assigned by Zeph- 
aniab for this chastisement was, that “ her 
judges were evening wolves.” Our Lord 
warned His disciples against false teachers, 
who, though appearing as sheep, were in- 
wardly ravening wolves. From these and 


other Bible references, we may be assured 
that wolves were not uncommon in Pales- 
tine for long periods of its history. 


The wolf has always been regarded as at 
once cowardly and ferocious, cunning and 
ravenous. In the various parts of the world 
where it is found, it varies slightly in size 
and cvlor, but scarcely enough to deter- 
mine whether these differences mark distinct 
species, or varieties only. In general uppear- 
ance it resembles a large dog, is of yellowish 
or tawny-gray color, with strong coarse hair, 
which is longest on the ears, neck and shoul- 
ders, and haunches, but particularly on the 
throat. ‘The muzzie is black, the upper lip 
and chin white. The ears are erect and 
pointed, the muzzle sharp, the legs rather 
longer than those of the shepherd dog, the 
tail busby, the eyes oblique, giving a vicious 
expression. 

The common wolf of Europe inhabits also 
the northern parts of Asia, from the Arctic 
regions to the confines of Africa and India 
on the south. 

Although now extinct in Great Britain, it 
was long a dreaded animal there, and 
abounded in most counties of England and 
Wales, whilst it was still more numerous in 
Scotland and Iréland. 

Hunting the wolf was a favorite sport of 
the ancient Britons, one of whose kings, 
Mempriscius, “‘who is supposed to have 
reigned B. ©. 980, fell a victim in that year 
to the wolves which he delighted to pursue, 
and was unfortunately devoured by them.*” 


*Pop. Science Rev , Jan, 1879, p. 56. 


Of our Saxon ancestors Verstegan says: 
“The month we now call January, they 
called ‘Wolf monat,’ to wit, ‘ Wolf month,’ 
because people are wont always in tha 
month to be more in danger to be devoured of 
wolves than in any season else of the year; 
for that, through the extremity of cold and 
snow, those ravenous creatures could not 
find of other beasts sufficient to feed upon.” 
Though a war upon wolves was stimulated 
by various British kings, their heads being ae. 
cepted as tribute and other prizes offered for 
their destruction, these animals only became 
extinct in England somewhere between 1485 
and 1509, while for nearly two centuries 
later they continued to hold out against 
their persecutors in Scotland and Ireland.* 

Wolves still exist among the Alps and 
Pyrenees of Southern Europe, and in severe 
winters sometimes descend from their for. 
ests to attack sheep or calves on the farms, 
The wolf of Europe seldom attacks man, 
unless hard pressed by hunger, when they 
hunt in packs and are very dangerous to 
travellers. 

Tbe American wolves vary in size and 
color, but are by some considered only vari. 
eties of one species (Canis Occidentalis), 
which differs in some respects from the 
wolves of the Old World. The American 
wolf almost never attacks man. We have 
never heard of more than one instance. In 
this case a colored man in Missouri passing 
over a lonely mountain or high range of hills 
during snowy weather, was set upon bya 
pack of wolves. He killed several of them 
with a large knife which he carried, but at 
last succumbed, and his bones were dis 
covered at the foot of a tree, which it was 
supposed he had attempted to climb. Per 
sons are still living in Eastera Ohio who 
can remember wolves ranging the forests 
which covered that region when it was set- 
tled by white people. But except in the 
North and Canada, wolves are not found now 
east of the Mississippi. In travelling over 
the plains of Southwestern Kansas and the 
Indian Territory we bave often seen the 
large gray wolf. It is said to attack the 
bison; a pack first frighten some stragglet 
from the herd, then as it rans seize it 
succession by the hamstring, biting it until 
the tendon is cut, and the animal falls belp- 
less, a prey to the ravenous creatures. The 
long, dismal howl of the wolf heard in the 
silence of the night when camping far from 
human habitations, gave a sense of loneliness 
to the wilderness. 

Beside the grey wolf, there is a very datk 
one found in the southern part of its range, 
called the Black wolf; a Rufous one exists 
in Texas, and a Dusky wolf in the far north 


*  *Pop. Sci. Rev., Ap. ’78, p. 150. 
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yest, all much alike in babits and general 
character. They are killed by Indians and 
gbites for their skins, and their number is 
being rapidly reduced. 

The Prairie Wolf, or Coyote, differs much 
fom them all, is smaller, and has a short 
bark, while all the trae wolves howl. It is 
found from Mexico northward to the Sas- 
katchewan, and abounds on the Plains and in 
the great valley of the Missouri. 

But the wolves of Russia are the most 
notorious, and some reliable facts about 
them are given in a paper by Professor 
Brickner of St. Petersburg, which is quoted 
inthe Leisure Hour. 

Wolves are found in every part of Russia, 
inthe forest and on the steppes alike, but 
are more abundant on the steppes than in 
the woods. A male wolf shot by M. Sa- 
banajoff, measured 83.1 inches, or nearly seven 
feet from the snout to the tip of the tail, 
and this size is not very uncommon. Wolves 
live exclusively on flesh, and as their num- 
ber in European Russia is computed at 
about 200,000, the havoc they make is im- 
mepse. 

Imperial statistics showed that in 1873, 
thedamage caused by them in forty-five 
governments of the empire amounted to 
seven and a half millions of roubles, or 
about five millions of dollars. This 
was caused by the destruction of stock, and 
was known to be under-estimated, as in the dis- 
trict of Perm no damage by wolves was re- 
ported, although it was a well-known fact 





pose has been legalized in Russia, but its use 
is opposed by Russian sportsmen on the plea 
that its fatal effects are not confined to the 
wolves. 

Some superstitious notions of the peasants 
lead them to think that extermination would 
contravene the laws of Providence and 
might in some occult manner revert upon the 
heads of the destroyers. 


THE BISHOP OF NORWICH AND 
J. J. GURNEY. 


Every one who knows anything of the 
county of Norfolk, or of the religious history 
of England for the last hundred years, has 
heard of the family of Gurney. Of that 
branch of it established in Norfolk, one of 
the most remarkable members at this time 
was Joseph John Gurney, equally distin- 
guished for the munificence with which he 
promoted all public and private charities in 
his own city of Norwich, for the zeal with 
which he encouraged philanthropic and re- 
ligious movements in the world at large, and 
for the eminent position which he occupied 
in the Society of Friends. When not en- 


| gaged in the long journeys which he under- 
‘took, he resided in the immediate neighbor- 


hood of Norwich, and thus came to be 
regarded as a leading character of the 
religious world in that part of the country, 
and also as the chief benefactor of the city. 
In the winter of 1846 his valuable life was 
suddenly terminated by an illness which 


that over 3000 reindeer belonging to the| carried him offin afew days. The mourning 
nomads had been destroyed there in a single | of the city was universal—the day of his in- 
night. But not alone are cattle destruyed.|terment was marked by an almost universal 
In Kazan 11,000 geese were carried off yearly,|eessation of business—thousands escorted 
and in Kaluga 2,000. Besides large numbers|the sad procession to his grave—and the 
of camels, horses and ponies, 100,000 dogs| bells of the Norwich cburches tolled his 
are thus destroyed by wolves every gear. funeral knell. 

The loss of human life is comparatively}! The funeral service of the chief of 
mall. In 1849-50-51 an average of 125| English Quakers was virtually celebrated, 
persons of both sexes and all ages/not at the time or place of his interment in 
were killed each year by wolves. In/|the retired burying ground of the Gilden- 
1875, the number so killed was 161. No|croft, but on the preceding Sunday, in the 
systematic effurt has been made to get rid of | stately cathedral which he never frequented, 
these pests. Rewards are offered for their|and with the muffled peals and solemn strains 
destruction, but on a smaller scale than in | of that music of which he condemned the use. 
any other wolf-haunted country in Europe,| And the chief funeral sermon preached in 
ranging from half a rouble to three roubles,| bis honor, was that delivered, not by a 
and by some governments to five roubles | Nonconformist minister, but by a Prelate of 
(about $3.75) a head. The great extent of|that Established Church which he had 
country and the scarcity of fire-arms render | through life, so far as his gentle nature per- 
any attempt to hunt the animals down a/| mitted him, opposed and controverted. The 
sheer impossibility. Bishop had been absent in London during 

In 1874, at the instance of the Agricultu-| the days immediately preceding; but in the 
tal Society of Vladimir, the troops in garri-|intervals of business he wrote a discourse, 
son there were employed during the winter in| which be preached to a congregation of un- 
Waging war against the wolves, with a host of| usual number, and in which he enlarged on 
ares and contrivances, but with little success.|the Christian graces that endeared 
The employment of strychnine for the pur-|the memory of the dead to all Christian 
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communities. So obvious a mark of respect | be not evil spoken of, because of any unseemly 
to one whose loss all classes combined to | fashion or display in their dress. 










































































mourn, and with whom, in his life-time, B 
various ecclesiastical dignitaries of eminence} Tyr second general Presbyterian Coun cl a 
had not declined to associate, ought not per- | with delegates from Europe, Asia, Africa, Austra. a 
haps to be regarded as any peculiar effort on | }ia, the Indian Islands, Canada and the United 

we ae oe ee aman iene ae States, met in Philadelphia on the 23d instant, % [gl 
tsfoed na on te : get a s sii thaital oe A general council of all the Methodist organiza. 
least in part, by the other leading members |#"S which can be induced to join in it, ise Hf ig 
of the cathedral and city clergy. Still, so|Pected soon to meet in London. Similar con. of 
public a recognition of the worth of one ferences of other denominations held of late Jj du 
who, with all his excellencies, was still an|years, testify to a prevailing desire among 2 
unbaptized Quaker, was sufficiently marked | Christians to draw nearer to each other for of 








to call down praise or censure, as the case 
might he, from various parties in the church ; 
and it was asserted at the time, probably 
with truth, that no such testimony had been 
rendered by any prelate to any member of 
the Society of Friends, since its first founda- 
tion.— Memoirs of Edward and Catharine 
Stanley. 


mutual strength and encouragement, for united 
prayer and harmonious effort to enlarge the 
church of Christ. Not indifference to truth, but 
strong conviction that those great truths in which 
they agree are paramount to those in which they 
differ, and that the mantle of love is ‘ the bond 
of perfectness,” are the motives to such unions, 

May not all who are called by the name of 
“Friends” do well to note the Lord’s will in 
these signs of the times, and seek to draw nearer 
together in the bonds of wkat they hold in com. 
mon as to the faith in Christ. 

“The fruit of righteousness is sown in peace 
of them that make peace.” 
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From the London Friend we learn that Isaac 
Sharp left Madagascar, Sixth mo. 5th, for Austra- 
lia. He sailed on board the Venus bound for 
Bourbon. After an uncomfortable voyage he 
reached that island on the morning of the 24th, 
and the same afternoon took the French steamer 
Duplex, {rom which he landed on Sixth-day, 
Sixth mo. 25th at Port Louis, Mauritius. He 
rested here a few days, meeting early on First- 
day the congregation of S. H. Anderson, who 
were nearly a!l colored people. At eleven he 
met with the Presbyterian congregation, George 
Maclrvine pastor, and spoke near the close of 
the services. He then visited a small congrega- 
tion, some of whom were just emerging from 
heathenism. He expected to sail Sixth mo. 13th 
for Australia, on the Lochie?. 











As current history and evidence of the uplift. 
ing of the freed people in intellectual, industrial, 
social and religious life, we present an account 
of Christian labor in southwestern Virginia. 
From independent sources it is made certain 
that in sound morality and thrift, the members 
of these one hundred and twenty congregations, 
nearly 11,000 in number, have made great ad 
vances. 

Only two white ministers have labored in this 
field, and to-day all the pastors but one are 
colored men, raised up from among their own 
people. Under proper instruction the standard 
of the pastorate has steadily improved. 
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Tue Stupent: A Monthly Journal, devoted to 
the Interests of Education in the Society of 
Friends. Edited and published by Isaac 
Sharpless, Haverford College P. O , Montgom- 
ery County, Penna., and Watson W. Dewees, 
Westtown School, Street Road P. O., Chester 
Co., Penna. Terms $1 a year. : 
This journal is to be devoted to a_ practical 

discussion of educational subjects as they presemt , 

themselves in daily life, and is intended to meet 

to some extent the wants of parents, teachers 
and young persons at school, or who desife 
direction in self-education after leaving school. 

Among other features will be a_ notice 

the most interesting astronomical phenomena 

of each month by Prof. Sharpless. There 15 4 

place for such a journal as Zhe Student, and 

we hope it will be patronized. 





WHEN the Apostle Paul directs how Christians 
should engage in public worship, he not only 
would have the men pray in every place, lifting 
up holy hands without wrath and doubting; but also 
that the women should appear “in modest apparel 
with shamefacedness and sobriety; not with braid- 
ed hair, or gold, or pearls, or costly ‘ array.’” 
May the sound customs of our holy women of 
past times, who were so richly blessed as ex- 
amples of every Christian virtue, and of useful- 
ness in the service of their Lord in “ praying” and 
“‘prophesying,” not be forgotten. It especially 
becomes women who thus engage in the Master's 
service to be exceedingly careful that their good 
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WHAT TO DO FIRST IN ACCIDENTS OR POISON- 
iG. By Charles W. Dulles, M.D. Presley 
Blakiston, Philadelphia. Price 50 cents. 

This is a small volume telling what should be 
done in case of accidents before the arrival of a 
physician. 

[gisH DISTRESS AND ITS REMEDIES, By James 
H. Tuke. W. Ridgway, London. 

James H. Tuke has had unusual opportunities 
for obtaining correct information about the state 
of Ireland. He accompanied William Forster 
during a part of his visit to the West of Ireland 
in the great famine of 1846-7, and has since 
continued to feel a deep interest in the condition 
of that country. 

When distress became severe during the past 
winter he again visited Donegal and Connaught, 
and this pamphlet is the sum of his observations 
and suggestions as to remedy. 

He states that severe poverty is confined to 
certain parts of Ireland, especially the West, 
where the climate is very wet, and the land often 
boggy and stony. Taking the whole country, 
“Pauperism in Ireland is not half what it is in 
England in proportion to the population, and is 
even twelve per cent. less than in Scotland.” 

_ The greatest evil now is ‘Land Tenure.” 
For generations the system has been for the 

land owner to let the /amd on/y to the tenant at 
ayearly rent, the renter being liable to be turned 
off at the close of any year should he not pay 
rent, or for other cause deemed sufficient by the 
owner. All the draining, clearing, fencing and 
bringing of the land into cultivation, the building 
of cabins or other “improvements,” has been 
done bythe tenant. Often the same family have 
rented the same land for generations, and the 
general feeling of the people is, that as all the 
improvement of the property is the result of their 
= they “have an inalienable right to the 
$0 ” 


The owner, on the contrary, feels it to be his 
right to advance rent as the property improves, 
and to evict the tenant who cannot pay rent, or 
who for other reasons becomes undesirable. 

and. The land is too much sub-divided. Asa 
rule in the West, tenants holding from five to 
fifteen acres cannot make even the poorest liv- 
ing, taking good and bad years together, but fall 
into arrears of rent, and in a bad year are liable 
to severe want. 
_ gtd. There are so few manufactures or other 
industries than farming, that able-bodied men 
have nothing to do except farm. Hence the 
subdivision of the farms into small and still 
smaller plots. Also the severe loss which evic- 
tion becomes. ‘‘ Take away from the tenant his 
little holding, and nothing is left to him but the 
work-house.”” 

4th. The proprietor too often resides away, 
and does nothing to improve his estate. ‘‘Perhaps, 
apart from the wretched condition of the people 
and their dwellings in the West of Ireland, the 

which most impresses itself upon the mind 

of the traveller is, that nothing is made the best 

, that the resources of the country are never 
teally developed; muscle, energy, land, water, 
natural resources, beauty of scenery, all are more 
or less wasted for want of a wise direction, and 
Cuse of capital and skill. The neglect and 
twisdom of the owner, and the ignorance and 
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supineness of the 
patent.” 

The preceding remarks do not apply to all of 
Ireland. The demands for legislative interference 
and assistance come “from little more than half 
the population of Ireland, a: number barely ex- 
ceeding three millions of people. For it is un- 
just not to recognize the fact that a large portion 
of the country is well-to-do and contented, and 
greatly increasing in wealth and population.” 

James H. Tuke, while recognizing the com- 
plex causes, beside those mentioned, which tend 
to hinder the prosperity of Ireland, believes that 
proper legislation, especially upon “ land ten- 
ure,” would slowly ameliorate her condition, and 
that there is no impossibility that the Island 
should become generally as well-to-do as some 
portions of it now are. 


tenant, are everywhere 


ADVENTURES IN PATAGONIA. By the Rev. Titus 

Coan. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 

This is a narrative by the venerable and heroic 
missionary, Titus Coan, of his experiences among 
the natives of Southeastern Patagonia. Titus 
Coan was the son of a farmer in Connecticut, 
and had only a common school education. But 
he had a stalwart frame, was an athlete in per- 
forming feats of strength, and withal had strong 
sense, shrewdness, humor and a natural aptitude 
for command. Under the influence of his cousin, 
Asahel Nettleton, the noted evangelist, Coan in 
his youth felt the stir of religious emotion which 
then swept over thecountry,but not till early man- 
hood did he become a decided Christian. He soon 
after felt called to the ministry, and while at Au- 
burn Seminary decided to become a missionary. 
The American Board heard a glowing account 
of the country and peuple of Western Patagonia, 
and decided to send out two young men to ex- 
plore the region and report as to its fitness to be 
a mission field. Titus Coan was asked to join 
a fellow missionary on an exploring trip for one 
or two years, to this region, and to decide at 
once. Consulting his Seminary friends, all 
seemed to favor his going. But he was engaged 
to be married to Fidelia Church, and they had 
already waited seven years for the fulfilment of 
their hopes. He laid before her the letters ask- 
ing him to go to Patagonia at once. “For a 
minute she was dumb. The struggle was intense. 
Soon, however, faith gained the victory. That 
full consecration which, long before, she had 
made to her Lord and Master assumed its power; 
her soul rose from the stern conflict of emotion, 
of hope deferred, perhaps slain. She took my 
hand and said, ‘My dear, you must go.’”’ 

On the eve of starting a cloud came over the 
project. The vessel they were to go by would 
only take them to Eastern Patagonia, a cold and 
barren home of savages. 

The Missionary officers asked the young men 
if they were willing still to go. They promptly 
answered, “Yes!’’ and sailed Eighth month 16th, 
1833. 

Three months later they were at Gregory Bay, 
off Southeastern Patagonia, seventy miles from 
the entrance of Magellan Strait. They landed 
immediately, and searched for the natives. Find- 
ing them, they disembarked their very few stores, 
put up their little tent, and five days later, 
Eleventh month igth, 1833, on awaking in the 
morning, found the vessels had fled, and they 
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were alone in that desolate region, among sav- 
ages as poor, filthy and degraded as almost any 
race of Indians. 

But one young chief befriended them stead- 
fastly. They went inland ten or twelve miles, 
and there, through varied and yet monotonous 
scenes of rude, wild life, lived with these Indians 
for more than a year, fed and kindly treated by 
them, till First month 25th, 1834, when they re- 
embarked for home. 

These Indians are less treacherous and mur- 
derous than the Tierra del Fuegians. They are 
large and strong in body—have horses, derived 
from those originally brought by the Spaniards 
to the continent; live by the chase, on the gua- 
naco, and other smaller animals; roam over a 
large district of country, and have occasional in- 
tercourse with passing vessels, bartering skins 
for tobacco, rum or clothing. A few speak 
some words of English, and a larger num- 
ber a little Spanish. Their whole condition 
was very much like that of the Coman- 
ches or Kiowas of our Western plains. 
Their religious ideas, however, seem to have 
been even less definite. But of this T. Coan 
could not judge clearly, for although with them 
more than a year, he learned very little of their 
language. He states that they had crude ideas 
of right and wrong, but their moral code was 
imperfect. 

“We were forcibly impressed,” he writes, 
“with the truth asserted by Paul in regard to the 
heathen who have not the Scriptures. ‘These 


having not the law, are a law unto themselves; 


who show the work of the law written in their 
hearts, their conscience also bearing witness, and 
their thoughts the meanwhile accusing or else 
excusing one another.’”’ The missionaries longed 
to teach them the truths of the Gospel, but were 
unable to do so. 

Like the North American Indians, these also 
believe in the existence of the soul after death, 
and that good Indians go to a good land, with 
fine horses, &c., and the bad Indians to an evil 
land, where they meet with cold, hunger, &c. 

T. Coan says little of hardships which must 
have been extreme, as he and his friend lived for 
a year almost wholly upon meat. Sometimes 
they had to eat horseflesh, skunks, or like food. 
He thinks they owed their safety under Provi- 
dence to carrying no weapons, His wide expe- 
rience has “led to the firm conviction that car- 
rying weapons, whether at home or abroad, 
whether travelling in civilized or savage coun- 
tries, is seldom a protection of life, but the con- 
trary.” 

The missionaries left the shores of Patagonia 
joyful to return to loved friends at home, but sad 
that the blessings of Christianity were not likely 
to come to that generation of poor degraded 
Indians. 

Few can read this book without having their 
hearts stirred with deeper desire that the light of 
the Gospel should reach poor degraded heathen, 
a more ardent zeal in the cause of missions, and 
greater faith inthe ultimate triumph of Chris- 
tianity in uplifting mankind to communion with 
the Lord Jesus. 
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a member of Sugar Plain Monthly Meeting, in her 68) 
year. This dear Friend, for the last eight months of 
her life, suffered great bodily pain most of the time, 
caused by a fall. This she bore with a good degree of 
Christian patience, and although a woman of few 
words, she gave satisfactory evidence to her relatives 
and friends that her peace was made with God. 
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TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


CoFFEE Hovusres.—When we consider that 
once Coffee houses were as common almost in 
London as taverns, we should not despair of 
seeing in our country a similar condition of 
things. It is not the love of liquor that first 
tempts men to the tavern—it is a desire for a 
stimulant. When lager beer first came up in the 
country, it “took” because men wanted a lighter 
stimulant than liquor, or even ordinary ale or 
beer. Convince them that coffee is better and 
cheaper, and it will drive hundreds of tavern 
keepers to selling coffee instead of intoxicatin 
drinks. To start the movement requires a g 
deal of work and careful attention, a good con. 
scientious superintendent to be selected, and 
proper locations to be chosen. Where liquor 
saloons most abound is a pretty sure indication 
of the need of a Coffee house.—Monthly Register, 


EMINENT brewers have borne their testimony 
in condemnation of the beer business. One of 
America’s greatest brewers, in Chicago, had his 
large establishment burned down, and he de. 
clined to rebuild it, saying that it was a business 
that demoralized both master and emp/loyés. He 
found it “impossible to keep sober men on his 
premises.” It was ‘‘a manufactory of drunk- 
ards, in constant operation; and “the curse 
began in the brewery itself, where every man 
was a beer-barrel in the morning, and a barrel 
of beer at night.” He would have no more ofit. 
—Ex. 

SPLICING THE LADDER.—One night the large 
and splended Sailors’ Home in Liverpool! was on 
fire, and a vast multitude of people gathered to 
witness the conflagration. The fury of the flames 
could not be checked. It was supposed that all 
the inmates had left the burning building. Pres 
ently, however, two poor fellows were seen 
stretching their arms from an upper window, 
and were shouting for help. What could be 
done to save them? 

A stout marine, from a man-of-war lying in 
the river, said, “Give me a long ladder, andl 
will try it.” 

He mounted the ladder. It was too short to 
reach the window. ‘‘ Pass me up a short lad- 
der!” he shouted. 

It was done. Even that did not reach to the 
arms stretched frantically out of the window. 
The brave marine was not to be balked. He 
lifted the short ladder upon his own shoulders, 
and holding on by a casement, he brought the 
upper rounds within reach of the two men, who 
were already scorched by the flames. 

Out of the window they clambered, and creep 
ing down over the short ladder, and then over 
the sturdy marine, they reached the pavement 
amid the loud hurrahs of the multitude, 

It was a noble deed, and teaches a noble les 





COX.—At her residence, near Thorntown, Boone 
Co., Indiana, Seventh month 7th, 1880, Rebecca Cox, 


son. It teaches us that when we want todd 
| good services to others we must add our own 
| dength to the length of the ladder. 
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Harry Norton saw that his _ fellow-clerk, 
Warren Proctor, was becoming a hard smoker 
and a hard drinker, although he was only six- 
teen years old. When he urged him to stop 
smoking and drinking, Warren replied : 

“Why, you sometimes take a cigar and a glass 
of wine yourself.” 

“If you will sign a pledge never to smoke a 
cigar or touch a drop of liquor, I will do the 
same,” was the reply. 

The bargain was made, and Harry saved his 
friend by adding the length of his own example 
to the length of the ladder.— Youth's Companion. 


ALTHOUGH the story of the evils, not of z#tem- 
perance only but of the use of intoxicating drinks, 
has become “stale,” it is by no means “ un- 
profitable” to repeat it till the public conscience 
shall have been forever stamped with a concep- 
tion of its dangers and wrongs, 

In treating of the “‘ Education of Dependent 
Children” in a paper published by the United 
States Bureau of Education, C. D. Randall, mem- 
ber of the Michigan Senate, writes: “It has been 
thousands of times demonstrated that most of 
the crime and dependence originates from in- 
temperance; that intemperate parents have had 
homes—damp, ill-ventilated, and cold; that the 
airthey breathe and the water they drink are 
impure. By heredity and surroundings their 


children are puny, defective, and diseased. 
These children and their parents drag out a 
miserable existence in hovels and almshouses. 
And yet the General and State governments 
legalize the manufacture and sale of liquor by 


which drunkards are made, the almshouses and 
jails filled, and the resources of honest labor 
are taxed to support the poor and punish the de- 
pendent and criminal, made so by drink, 

Public sentiment should demand that this 
should not be, and States and nations should not 
be partners in the unholy traffic. It should not 
bethe exception but the rule that the first lady 
in the nation sets a righteous example over there 
in the White House.” 


oo | 0 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


FOURTH QUARTER. 
Tenth month 3rd, 1880. 


Lesson 1. 
ISAAC’S PROSPERITY. Genesis xxvi. 12-25, 


Gotp—en Text.—‘‘The blessing of the Lord it maketh 
tich.”—Proy. x. 22. 

After Abraham had shown his obedience in 
his willingness to offer up, if need be, his son 
Isaac, he appears to have soon been called upon 
to give up his wife Sarah, who died in Kirjath- 
arba, At her death he had no burying place, 
and hence he bought Machpelah of the sons of 
Heth. Afterwards he sent Eliezer to his kindred, 
tothe family of his brother Nahor, to choose a 
wife for Isaac. But he would not permit Isaac 
to return thither. He was to stay in the land of 
Canaan. In the exquisite prayer of Eliezer after 
he had travelled so far and was now by the well 
of water, we have the first recorded instance of 
Prayer for guidance. As Abraham wished for a 
token that the promise of a posterity should be 
fulfilled, so Eliezer, in a case requiring so much 
Care as the selection of a wife for Isaac, asked for 
a token from the Lord, which was granted him. 
The account of the betrothal of Rebekah is a 
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truly Oriental story, beautifully told. We have 
a glimpse of the character of Laban, showing 
his selfishness. When Rebekah had consented 
to go with Eliezer to be Isaac’s wife, and on their 
homeward journey they neared Isaac’s tents, 
he was seen walking out to meditate at even- 
tide. 

The expression “to meditate” would probably 
be more correctly rendered ‘‘to pray.” Various 
passages in the Holy Scriptures indicate that 
Isaac was a man of prayer. ‘The fact that when 
he went to Beersheba he erected an altar before 
he digged a well, showed his readiness to wor- 
ship. Eliezer related to Isaac all that he had 
done, and how he had received Divine guid- 
ance. He showed his obedience in going so far 
at the command of Abraham, 

He showed that his only desire when he 
reached the house of Laban was to accomplish 
his master’serrand. He would not tarry; “delay 
me not,” was his reply when they requested him 
to stay. “Since Jehovah has prospered my 
way,” ‘‘send me away that I may go to my 
master.” 

Most of the twenty-fifth chapter is occupied 
with an account of the children of Abraham, 
There is also some account of the birth of Esau 
and Jacob, and the sale by Esau of his birth- 
right to Jacob. He did not value it, but treated 
it with contempt at that time, even if afterwards 
he sought it carefully, with tears. 

As Isaac was Divinely forbidden to go down 
to Egypt to escape the famine which occurred, 
and asa covenant had been entered into be- 
tween Abraham and Abimelech, Isaac went to 
Gerar. There he received from Jehovah Him- 
self a renewal of the promise which had been 
made to his father. Yet he could prevaricate, as 
Abraham, had done, and received the same 
severe rebuke from King Abimelech. No false 
reasoning can justify either Abraham or Isaac 
in these acts of faithlessness. 


THE LESSON. 


Verses 12 and 13. Zhen Isaac sowed in that 
Zand. Isaac had hitherto owned cattle and sheep, 
but if not before, he now sowed grain. The 
lowlands near the sea were then, as now, among 
the most fertile parts of the land, and he received 
one hundred fold. One hundred bushels of wheat 
or barley for one sown is an extraordinary yield, 
Twenty to thirty-fold is as high as is usual now 
on the best lands. This and his general pros- 
perity were marks of the Lord’s blessing, for he 
seems not to have been a pushing man, 

14. Possession of flocks and herds and ser- 
vants caused the Philistines to envy him. Wealth 
brings troubles as well as conveniences. 

15. In their envy and jealousy the Philistines 
did something which, however much it might 
injure him, could not help them. By filling the 
wells with earth the flocks and herds would 
perish, and the cleaning out of the welis would 
be very laborious and tedious. The same base 
spite is sometimes practiced in the East at the 
present day. 

16. And Abimelech said to Isaac, Go from us. 
The name Abimelech was most probably that of 
a family or dynasty, and as ninety years had 
elapsed, this was probably not the same man who 
had covenanted with Abraham. His command 
to Isaac to leave does not show his own hostility 
so much as that of his people. 
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17. Isaac, as a peaceful man, acceded tw his 
request, settling in the valley or torrent-bed of 
Gerar, away from the city. 

18. The filial love of Isaac is a very marked 
feature of his character. He had mourned for 
his mother, for when Rebekah became his wife 
he “was comforted after his mother’s death,” 
(xxiv. 67), who had died three years before. So 
now he uncovered the wells which his father had 
dug, and called their names after the names by 
which his father had called them. 

The digging of a well was to a certain extent 
a claim on the land, probably this was one 
cause of the hostility of the Philistines, and their 
desire to make the wells valueless. Still nothing 
can in any way justify that spirit which would 
' destroy that which has cost much labor for the 

sake of annoying another. 

19, Found there a well of springing water. 
When Isaac’s servants dug in the valley they 
were more apt to find springs, and this spring of 
living water, which was probably perennial, 
would be a very great acquisition, for there would 
be no necessity to draw water. 

20. The herdmen of Gerar did strive with 
Isaac's herdmen, Isaac himself never contend- 
ed, and he appears to have given up this spring 
of water, so precious in a dry and thirsty land. 
His herdmen had striven, and ,he called the 
name of the well contention. 

21. After he had dug another well the inhabit- 
ants determined to take that away from him too. 
He was under God's blessing, and does not 
appear to have resisted, but called the name of 
the place Sitnah, or hadred. 


22. Having removed from there, when he dug 
another well there was no contention, and he 
named the well Rehoboth—voom or enlargement, 
for he now felt that no person would contend for 
it. The Lord had made room for him, and he 
could live in peace. 


23. And he went up from thence to Beer-sheba. 
This was the border town of the promised land; 


there he might expect to be at peace with those 
around him. 


24. And the Lord appeared unto him the same 
night, As Jehovah had appeared to Abraham, 
so he appeared to Isaac, in this showing that 
Isaac’s course of action was right, and that non- 

: resistance of evil was biest to him. The words 

: of good cheer were, Fear not, for I am with 
thee, and will biess thee. The promise of pos- 
terity was for Abraham’s sake. 


25. Like Abraham his father, Isaac again 
builded an altar and called upon the name of 
the Lord. After the altar had been built and 
worship had commenced, then Isaac’s servants 
digged a well. Digging might appear some- 
thing easily done, but when we consider 
their appliances and the great depths to 
which they had to go for water, we may well 
wonder how Isaac could dig so many wells, for 
most of those in Palestine are cut in the solid 
rock. 

Isaac appears to have received the blessing 
promised in the New Testament, “ Blessed are 
the meek, for they shall inherit the earth” (or 
the land). Though he had to leave that which 












































































































































































































































































































































have gained all the time. 
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he knew rightly belonged to him, he does not 
appear to have suffered in his property, but to 
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The truths taught in this lesson are not many, 
but they are very important to the Christian, 

Ist. Isaac showed filial love and reverence, 
‘‘ Honor thy father and thy mother that thy days 
may be long upon the land which the Lord th 
God giveth thee.”” Isaac was the dutiful son, 

2nd. Isaac always tried to improve the coun 
where he lived; he sowed in the land and he dy 
the wells. The command to Adam was, “Re. 
plenish the earth and subdue it.”” He who would 
do the Lord’s will must seek to benefit the coun- 
try in which he lives; and those nations who 
will not do this must sooner or later be driven 
from the land. 

3rd. Envious people. will seek the injury 
of others, and to stop any benefit which 
might be derived from their diligence and suc. 
cess. But envy, jealousy and contempt are all 
manifestations of the spirit of Satan, and hence 
exactly opposed to the spirit of God. The true 
Christian will desire the greatest blessing on all 
around him, even if it be by the sacrifice of 
himself, 

4th. Contention for our rights when they are 
trampled upon is not consistent with obedience 
to the will of Christ. If proper remonstrance 
and effort be unavailing, he who suffers unjustly 
will eventually come out the conqueror, though 
he may appear to be conquered at the time, 

sth. When we are cast down on account of 
the injustice and oppression of others, the Lord 
is apt to give words of good cheer, and that 
which was hard to bear will, by patient endur- 
ance, become easy. His promise will be re 
peated in our ears, ‘‘ Fear not, I am with thee,” 
The last words of James Naylor, so beautiful in 
themselves, seem to belong to this lesson more 
than any other in the course: “ There is a spirit 
which I feel that delights to do no evil, nor to 
revenge any wrong, but delights to endure all 
things in hope to enjoy its own at the end. Its 
hope is to outlive all wrath and contention, and 
to weary out all exaltation and cruelty, or what 
ever is of a nature contrary to itself. It sees the 
end of all temptations, As it bears no evil in 
itself, so it conceives none in thought to any 
other. If it be betrayed it bears it, for its ground 
and spring are the mercies and forgiveness of 
God. Its crown is meekness, its life is everlast- 
ing love unfeigned; it takes its kingdom with 
entreaty, and not with contention, and keeps tt 
by lowliness of mind, &c.” (Sewel, Vol. 1, page 
210, &c.,) 


——-- e@e -———_—_ 


IOWA YEARLY MEETING. 
(Concluded from Page 93.) 


Fifth-day morning, gmo. 9th. At the opening 
of the meeting prayer was offered. j 

Cyrus Beede, on behalf of the Representatives, 
proposed the name of Barclay Hinchman for 
Clerk, Philemon Jones and Isaac T. Gibson for 
Assistants, who were appointed. The Represent 
tatives also proposed that Jephtha W. Morgan be 
appointed one of the trustees of the Y. M. if 
place of John Stanley, deceased. Epistles from 
Canada and North Carolina were read. 

The meeting then entered on the considera 
tion of the state of the Society. The deficiencies 
noted in the answers called forth remarks em 
bodied in the following Minute: ‘ We were re 
minded that a man may be told by the books he 
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feads, and as whoso toucheth pitch shall be de- 
fled thereby, we should exercise a watchful care 
over the books our children read ; we should see 
to itthat no unsuitable books are in our libraries, 
remembering, in regard to the training of our 
children, that, “just as the twig is bent the 
tree's inclined.’ Our care to prevent their read- 
ing light or trifling or vicious literature will be 
pest promoted not so much by a spirit of repres- 
sion, as by cultivating in their minds a taste for 
the pure and the good. The youthful mind is 
active and will have something on which to feed, 
and if we place in the hands of our youth inter- 
esting and instructive works upon biography, 
history, &c., they will read them, and thus we may 
do much to instil into their minds a love for the 
ood and the true in opposition to the false and 
the vicious literature of the day.” 

As the subject of unbecoming behavior in 
meetings was brought before us by the answers to 
the Queries, we were exhorted to punctuality in the 
attendance thereof, not being so absorbed with 
our business as to ge late to meeting. This may 
be interrupting the solemnity thereof, and per- 
haps we ourselves missing a blessing. Under 
the old dispensation the Lord would not receive 
alame offering, but required a whole sacrifice. 
Shall we offer him less at the present time? It 
was suggested that a few moments of rest before 
meeting time spent in reading the Bible or in 
prayer, would prepare our minds for that worship 
when assembled, which alone can profit us, or 
bring glory to our Father in Heaven. If we are 
alive in the love of God, we shall find no time 
for drowsiness in our meetings, but will hold 
them in His life and power. It was queried as to 
whether our present or historic method of seat- 
ing Our meetings was the best that could be 
adopted; the separation of the old from the 
young, of the children from their parents, was 
suggested as not being as promotive of good 
order as that of seating families together. 

The answers state that tale-bearing is discour- 
aged. How is it discouraged? Is it by some 
action of the church? or is it by the individual 
members thereof? Let us make this an individ- 
ual duty, and remember that we ourselves are to 
discourage it, setting nota negative but a posi- 
tive example. 

Itis much better to suffer than to do wrong; 
offences will come, but woe unto that man by 
whom the offence cometh. Let us see to it that 
we ourselves are not the offenders, and be more 
careful in our conversation before our children 
and younger members. Let us lift our hearts to 
the Lord and ask him to guide us. If our 
hearts were full of the love of God, it would flow 
out to those around us, and we should never 
be found in the practice of tale-bearing or 
detraction. It is impossible to be preserved in 
Christian love before a man has it, It is to be 
kept by the power of the Lord from day to day. 
If the individual members of the church were 
preserved in Christian love, she would be en- 
dued with power from on high, and would be ef- 
fective in the ingathering of souls. Let us ever 
endeavor, not only in our intercourse with our 
fellow-members, but in our busines transactions, 
todo unto others as we would have them do 
unto us. Tale-bearing is not confined to conver- 
sation, A minister's way may be closed up by 
a disparaging remark written in a letter and sent 


hundreds of miles away from the home of the 
writer. Let us endeavor to exercise that love 
which the Apostle speaks of as charity. The 
commandments given on Mt. Sinai,and reaffirmed 
by our Saviour, have never been repealed. We 
should not only love the Lord with all our beart, 
but our neighbor as ourselves. We have differ- 
ent experiences, but these should not divide us, 
but should be an occasion for the exercise of 
that charity which thinketh no evil. 


Afternoon.—The remainder of the Queries 
were read, and, as in former years, reference to 
the use of tobacco called forth many earnest re- 
marks. Several among our older Friends bore 
witness to the help of the Lord granted in aban- 
doning the pernicious and filthy habit; as also 
the removal of the appetite for it. By the re- 
ports it was found thatin a membership of nearly 
nine thousand, six hundred and fifty-one are in 
the habitual use of tobacco. 

Interesting reports were read from Whittier 
College at Salem, Ackworth Institute, Pleasant 
Plain and LeGrand Academies, showing them to 
be in a flourishing condition, increasing in use- 
fulness and accomplishing an important work in 
preparing the young for a more extended course 
of study. 


Sixth-day Morning.—The Pastoral Labor 
Committee of the different Quarterly Meetings, 
reported that they had been engaged visiting 
families, holding public meetings, family prayer- 
meetings, &c. 

The Committee on Indian Affairs made a satis- 
factory and encouraging report ; and our propor- 
tion of the $2.500, asked for by the Associated 
Committee, was directed to be paid. A new com- 
mittee was subsequently appointed. 


Afternoon.—The Freedmen’s Committee re- 
poried that their labors have mainly been di- 
rected to assisting D.W. Bowles and wife in their 
self-sacrificing labors among the colored people 
at Sedalia, Mo. J. Y. Hoover gave some account 
of his visitin the early part of last winter to 
Sedalia, under the direction of the Committee. 

He spoke in high terms of the Christian labors 
of D. W. Bowles and wife, stating that these had 
resulted in many conversions among their pupils. 
The Meeting's appreciation of their work was 
shown by a subscription for them amounting to 
about $83, to be accompanied by an appropriate 
minute, 

A need was felt that we should have some 
better arrangement for establishing and caring 
for new meetings where missionary labor has 
been carried on. The subj ct was rferred toa 
committee to report next year. 

Men and women Friends then came together 
in joint session, to consider a proposition to 
authorize small meetings without a minister, to 
invite one to labor amongst them, and provide 
partial or full support as might be necessary for 
the minister and his family. After a free and full 
interchange of views, way did not open for the 
adoption of the proposition. 


Seventh-day morning, Ninth mo. \tth.—Acom- 
mittee appointed at a previous sitting to consider 
the subject of Foreign Missions, proposed that we 
appoint two Friends to unite with others in the 
formation of a Foreign Missionary Association 
when four other Yearly Meetings shall unite and 
make a similar appointment ; Lawrie Tatum and 
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Charles Hutchinson were placed under that ap-| together with verbal reports from delegates jn 
pointment. attendance; after which Benjamin Trueblood 

Afternoon.—A joint session was again held, | made an earnest appeal for subscriptions to liqui- 
when J. F. Hansen and wife gave an interesting | date the indebtedness on Penn College, Over 
account of their visit of nearly two years in Nor-| $2000 were subscribed, and it is confidently 
way, Denmark and Sweden. They feel that} hoped that the remainder will be met before the 
there is an open field, especially in some parts of | close of the present year. The college appears 
Denmark, for religious work ; and those who are |to have been conducted satisfactorily the past 
reached and brought in should be fostered,} year, and the prospect is good for an increased 
gathered into churches and instructed, attendance the coming year. 

A report was read from our Home Missionary Third-day morning, Ninth mo. 14th.—Reports 
Association, showing that an organization has| from a portion of the Scripture schools in the 
been effected in some of the Quarterly Meetings | limits of the Yearly Meeting show a good ip. 
and that considerable has been done by holding | terest in that part of the church’s work, but the 
meetings in jails, open-air meetings, family | reports are so incomplete that no correct statisti- 
prayer-meetings, &c. During a meeting of the | cal information can be given, 

Association held on Fifth-day evening, Lavina| C. Hutchinson spoke of the late destruction of 
Benedict, a minister, and member of Winneshiek | property at Matamoras, and stated that there had 
Quarterly Meeting, gave some account of her| been about one hundred and thirty-eight dollars 
labors in jails and among fallen women. Her| raised and placed in the hands of the Missionary 
efforts have proved successful in raising some | Committee for that mission, which would be for- 
from their degradation. She has felt the need of a | warded. 

Home in this State where such can be placed and| Thomas Miller referred fo the need there is 
protected. She is anxious to raise $20,000 for | amongst us of coming down humbly before the 
founding sucha Home. Asubscription wastaken | Lord, to know and to follow Him ;—as this is ex. 
amounting to over $2co, to be paid when the| perienced we shall be led out in love, and shall 
above amount shall be subscribed. be blessed. 

On Sixth day evening a \arge and interesting| The Clerk announced that the business was 
temperance meeting was held, and addressed by | finished, and after a few minutes of solemn 
J. F. Hansen, Mary Rogers, J. P. Pinkham, and | silence, and the offering of thanksgiving and 
others. Reports showed considerable done to | prayer, the concluding minute was read. 
establish temperance principles in the minds of| Devotional meetings held morning and even- 
the young; as also in endeavoring to suppress the | ing during the Yearly Meeting were thought by 


traffic. many to be seasons of blessing and renewal of 
First-day Morning, Ninth mo. 12th.—Bothrooms | covenant; and we trust many return from this 





of the Yearly Meeting-house were well filled, and | Yearly Meeting with an increase of faith and 


two meetings were held in the yard, temporary | renewed strength for the duties of life. 
seats having been arranged. The day being a " _ 

very fine, carriages continued to pour in from ail 

directions during the forenoon, and three excur- ; 
sion trains arrived about noon, so that in the} ORR ES PON DENCE. 
afternoon a very large concourse of people were | ————_______— ee = 


on the grounds. Cuaries H. Titus writes from Arkadel- 
At two o’clock both rooms of the house were 


again filled, and speaking from three stands in phia, Arkansas, under date of Ninth mo. 9b, 
the yard. In all the meetings ministers were 1880, that on oo return home from “4 
earnestly engaged in preaching the gospel, and | North, he found Friends well and doing well. 
it isto be hoped that some souls were reached| At their meeting on the 8th instant they 
and blessed, but it is to be regretted that many | concluded to have the building erected for 
seemed to be there only for amusement. In the | Friends’ school and meeting house. Edward 


evening seven of the houses of other societies | Thomas was appointed Treasurer, and Amos 
in the city were by invitation occupied by our | 


ministers, and one meeting was held at the “4 Heacock, Charles ee 
Yearly Meeting-house, all of which were reported | *20™8S, were appointed @ burlding 
satisfactory. mittee. 
Second-day Morning, Ninth mo. 13th.—Met ac- | The funds placed in the bands of the 
cording to adjournment. Treasurer to await further action were, 
Tracts treating on the subject of the Ordi-| from New York Friends, $51.50, from Phila 


nances, so called, having been published by | gdejnhia Friends, $130.00: from Friends in 
Obed King, a member of this Yearly Meeting, Gelp »$ ’ 


and scattered over the Yearly Meeting-house ae 926.00 pores oe el 
and in the vicinity of Oskaloosa, and we under- | Bo writes, wore: mee ae id 
stand sent to other parts of the country, it was | praise the Lord for His blessings.” Beside 
thought best to place upon our minutes our dis- | the sum above mentioned, they havea lot, 
approval of them, they being entirely contrary|some lumber, etc., valued at about $500. 
to the principles held by our Society from its rise. More will be required. He adds, that a 


Satisfactory reports were received from the|the State election held in Arkadelphia 00 
Committee on Peace, and from the Book and | 


Tioct Comunitiee | the 6th inst., the Prohibition ticket was cal 

Afternoon.—A joint session was held on the | ried by & large majority, and freedom One 
subject of Higher Education. A report was read beautifully displayed at tbe polls. ‘ 
from the Conference held at Haverford College, | Friend remarked “f was glad to see the er 
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jave and his former master go to the polls 
sod vote together with perfect freedom and 

d nature, altbough they voted right 

insteach other.”’ Let us praise our Heaven- 
ly Father, take courage, and go on looking 
gnto Jesus, the author and finisher of our 
fith,ever bearing in mind that He has said, 
‘Mygrace is sufficient for thee.” 


A CORRESPONDENT writes that a good work 
of grace has been witnessed within the limits 
of Starksboro Monthly Meeting, Vermont, 
and that at last Monthly Meeting there were 
deven requests for membership. 


Camp Mopoc,. Ninth mo. 6th, 1880. 

We are again at our post on this side of 
the river, engaged more particularly in the 
educational work with the Modocs, including 
men, women and children. To teach the 
“art of living well,’ is a matter of no small 
importance. The work opened anew the 
Ist of the month, with which all seem grati- 
fed. The health of the Modoc people has 
ben better this past summer than usual. 
Bogus Charlie, however, is an exception. 
He has given up to die. At the solicitation 
of bis sister in Idaho, he has concluded to 
repair thither, and if he does not improve to 
die there, and be buried with his near rela- 
tives. On application to Secretary Schurz, 
be bas obtained a pass over the Union 
Pacific R. R. to said place of his sister, or 
as near as the railroad will take him. He 
will leave early next week if his health will 
permit ; we fear the journey will be too much 
forhim. We promised to care for his boy 
Melville, about eight years of age, now at 
school, and to take possession of his house 
ad look after bis effects after his leaving. 

The school and meeting open full of good 
cheer, and matters at our Quapaw Agency 
ire quiet as the shades of evening. 

Dr. Chas. Kirk has arrived and be and 
family are at work again at their old post, 
the Wyandotte Mission School; one full of 
responsibility as well as promise. Our Post 
Office, hereafter, will be Quapaw Agency, 
Seneca, Mo., at which we have a daily mail. 

Truly, A. C. Torrie. 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


Diet of an Ostrich.—An ostrich, long onex- 
hibition at Rome, having been suffocated by 
thrusting its neck between the bars, there 
were found in its stomach four large stones, 
éleven smaller ones, seven nails, a necktie 
pit, an envelope, thirteen copper coins, four- 
een beads, one French franc, two small keys, 
4 piece of a handkerchief, a silver medal of 
the Pope, and the cross of an Italian order. 
—Nature. 
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Professor Sophus Tromholt, of Bergen, has 
been organizing a system for observing the 
aurora borealis in Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, and he desires to extend it to Iceland 
and to Great Britain. There are reasons for 
believing that we are approaching a period 
of maximum ‘auroral coruscations, and Pro- 
fessor Tromholt is desirous of enlisting 
observers on the same system as he has in- 
troduced in Scandinavia. The necessary 
instractions will be sent to any one applying 
to him at Bergen before the end of August. 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 

FRANCE and Nicaragua have agreed to 
submit to arbitration, a question growing out 
of the seizure of a French ship. The vessel 
was loaded with arms, presumed by the gov- 
ernment to be intended for a revolutionary 
party in Nicaragua, but declared by the 
owner of the vessel to be for the open market. 
A Nicaraguan court condemned the ship and 
cargo, and imprisoned the captain. The 
French consul took the matter up and 
demanded damages. The two governments 
agreed to submit the matter to the French 
Court of Cassation, which assessed Nicara- 
gua 42,000 francs to be paid the captain. 


THE United States of America and the 
French Republic have also entered into a 
convention for the settlement of- certain 
claims of certain citizens of each country 
against each other. 


es 


“SISTER DORA.” 


«“Rest,—Home and Heaven,’’ are thine, brave hearted 
Dora, 

Our thoughts do follow thee to that fair home, 

Where stars unfading circle round thy brow, 

And all the past forgotten in the joy 

Of His benignant presence, while His words 

Vibrate in sweetest cadence on thy ear, 

As casting at His feet thy jeweled crown, 

Thy soul—adoring—bows before His throne, 


Oh! may the strength which clothed thy mortal frame 

And gave such courage to thy woman’s heart 

His strength made perfect in our human weakness— 

Descend upon thy sister pilgrims here,— 

That whensoe’er their summons comes, they too 

May bring with joy their sheaves of golden grain. 
Ninth mo., 1880. M. 


IT MAY NOT BE. 


It may not be our lot to wield 

The sickle in the ripened field; 

Nor ours to hear on summer eves, 
The reaper’s song among the sheaves. 


Yet where our duty’s task is wrought 
In unison with God’s great thought, 
The near and future blend in one, 
And whatsoe’er is willed is done. 
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Lich ee eae es a 
And ours the grateful service whence lution manifested in the declaration to disclaim 
Comes day by day the recompense ; identification with political parties Or passions ; but'a 
The hope, the trust, the purpose stayed, to the hope expressed that the Government would 
The fountain, and the noonday shade. allow the communities to continue the work in which 

they are engaged, the object of the second decree, of 
And were this life the utmost span, Third mo. 29th, was to put an end to the toleration 
The only end and aim of man, which the communities wish to see maintained, and ty 
Better the toil of fields like these substitute for it a return to a legal state of things, Ij 
Than waking dreams and slothful ease. appears that before the resignation of the Premier, 

three opposing Ministers, including the Minister of the 
But life, though falling like our grain, Interior, had offered their resignations, on account of 
Like that revives and springs again! the suspension of the decrees against the religious 
And early called, how blest are they bodies, but on consultation with the Premier they con- 
Who wait in Heaven their harvest day! sented toremain. The subsequent publication of g 





—Fokn G. Whittier. | statement from the Minister of the Interior that the 
Premier had yielded and left him free to decide on 
an opportune enforcement of the decrees, caused De 

YOUNG FRIEND, a graduate from a Friends’ | Freycinet to resign. 

School, desires a situation as Governess in a| The Yournal Officiel of Paris announces the an. 
family. References required and given. Address | nexation of the Society Islands, in the Pacific Ocean, 
Mary Heaton, Napanock, Ulster Co., N. Y. 3t | by France. 

The imports into France during the eight months 

. Peat ending 3Ist ult., show an increase over the corres 
\ K ) ANTED—By a young Friend, a Situation in a | ponding period in 1879 of 250,000,000 francs, nearly 
small school. For further information, apply | $5,000,000. The exports have increased 108,000,000 

to go2 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. | francs. The increase in the imports is almost exelu. 
sively in food, and the increase in exports mainly in 

YOUNG FRIEND, graduate ot Westtown | ticles of manufacture, The total imports exceed 

School and Haverford College, wishes a Situation | the exports by 1,098,000,000 francs. 
as teacher. Address CHARLES JONES, GERMANY.—The German government has ordered 

Coulter St., Germantown, Phila. | the expulsion of the French Jesuits who migrated to 

Alsace and Lorraine. 
Spatn.—The Council of Ministers has recommended 
R S. ASHBRIDGE and L. V. SMITH, Family | general amnesty for political prisoners, and a reduction 

e and Day School, will open Ninth mo. (Sept.) | of sentences for criminals. 
22nd, at 1837 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. | TurKEy.—A Constantinople correspondent of the 
| Manchester, England, Guardian recently said that 
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Lio 7 Moslem fanaticism appeared to be increasing there, A 

SUMMARY OF NEWS. | few days before, the Imaum of the mosque, in the 

FOREIGN IN ss Sultan’s own presence, denounced him as an unworthy 
are to - engl: guages Advices from Europe | successor of the Khalifs, upbraided him for listening 
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to those who wish to make Christians and Mussulmans 
| equal, and told him that the'Christians must be pro 
| tected and cherished as children are by their parents, 
but must be kept in subjection, and not treated s 
equals. 
A protest against the naval demonstration of the 





GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND.—The Manchester 
Guardian staics that owing to the continued depres- 
sion in the Irish linen trade, the flax spinners have 
agreed to notify their workmen that from the 4th 
prox. the working days will be reduced to four per | 


week. The weaving factories have not thus far joined , Powers relative to the cession of Dulcigno, was tele 
in the movement. | graphed from the Porte to the Turkish diplomatic 


C. Parnell, addressing a large meeting of Irish | representatives abroad, on the 16th. The Power 
tenant farmers on the rgth, set forth as the main fea- | were also asked to guarantee that the demonstration 
tures of the policy he wished to see adopted fur secur- | 


: I ectlt- | should not take place if Dulcigno were surrendered. 
ing an early settlement of the land question, unanimity | A similar note was communicated verbally to the for 
of action among Irish members of Parliament with | eign Ambassadors at Constantinople. 


independence of English political parties, refusal to| “4 dispatch from Ragusa, published on the 19%, 
pay more than what the tenant considers a fair rent, | says that 8,000 Albanians have occupied the towttand 
and social excommunication of any person taking a fortress of Dulcigno, expelling two battalions of Tark- 
farm from which another has been evicted for non- | ish troops who tormed the garrison. Riza Pasha, the 
payment of rent. | Turkish commander, not having instructions ty, 
_ FRANCE.—Premier de Freycinet resigned his posi- | the Albanians by force, withdrew to Goviza. Itis 
tion on the 1gth, giving asthe reason that between ed that the naval demonstration has been” post 
him and several of his colleagues there existed such poned until the Christians can remove from Dulcigno, 
divergencies of opinion as left no hope that accord | as a massacre is feared. 

could be maintained even by mutual concessions.| A dispatch to the London 7imes of the 2oth said 
Thinking that his own retirement would offer the | that after a conference of the representatives of the 
readiest solution of the difficulty, he took that course. | Powers, held on a British vessel at Ragusa on the 16th, 
President Grevy, after vain efforts to induce him to|an English captain left the fleet with instructions't 
withdraw his resignation, finally accepted it, and as- | visit the Prince of Montenegro, and afterward to gots 
signed to Juies Ferry the formation of ‘a new Cabinet. | Scutari and present to Riza Pasha a formal 

The subject of difference was the question of the | for the surrender of Dulcigno within four days. Fresh 
application of the decrees respecting the religious con- | difficulties have also arisen at Constantinople. 
fraternities. The Minister cf the Interior and Wor-| Sultan insists that the Powers shall simultaneously 
ship, replying to the Archbishops, declined to accept | recognize the new frontier from’ Lake Scutari © 
the declaration signed by the religious confraternities Dinosch, before. Dulcigno is surrendered, The British 
as a substitute for a demand. for authorization; saying | Ambassador has energetically protested against’ the 
that the Government willingly takes note of the reso- | action of the Porte on this subject. 
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